














MONTH END DATA 


1946 


1945 








Nov. oct. SEPT. Nov. 
Shares Listed (Mil.) 1,764 | 1.756 1,750 1.577 
Share Issues Listed (No.) 1,324 | 1,319 1,315 1,273 
Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. $) 136,787 | 136,880 136,838 125,055 
Bond Issues Listed » & « (No.) 923 930 930 996 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,197 1,196 | 1,193 1.172 
Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. $) 65,741 66,115 | 66,864 72,730 
Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) 139,521 140,245 139,784 129,156 
Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. $) 205,262 206,360 206,648 201,886 
Flat Average Price—All Share Issues A (S) 51.05 51.63 52.13 61.12 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A (S) 37.26 37.65 38.20 46.13 
Bonds: Market Value — Par Value A (S$) 102.00 102.46 102.15 103.28 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB (%) 78.5 79.3 80.2 93.0 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Gov't Issues (Mil. $) 206 160 157 422 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral (Mil. $) 192 211 251 541 
Per cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%&) 0.29 0.32 0.38 0.74 
Member Borrowings—Total , (Mil. $) 398 371 408 963 
N.Y.S.E. Members’ Branch Offices . (No.) 889 885 880 828 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 2,576 2,578 2,569 2,406 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances CD. . . . . (Mil. $) 571 583 631 1,095 
Credit Extended on U. S. Gov't Obligations (Mil. $) 80 75 82 181 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances CD (Mil. $) 723 720 729 639 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 

Reported Share Volume (Thou.) 23,819 30,384 43,450 40,406 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . . (%) 1.35 1.73 2.49 2.57 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,036 1,169 Note G 1,757 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,173 1,279 2,173 1,923 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) F (Thou.) 33,469 38,308 57,631 52,253 
Money Value of Total Share Sales F (Thou. $) 945,035 1,102,437 1,615,946 1,438,013 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 95,128 112,738 149,259 163,452 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) 070 .082 .109 131 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 4,136 4,336 Note G 7,107 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 4,654 4,713 7,463 7,821 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value’ F (Thou. $) 91,836 125,777 160,265 177,107 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales F (Thou. $) 62,101 81,194 99,647 127,551 
N.Y.S.E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 6 5 3 8 
Average Price (S) 64,250 62,333 76,000 84,200 
12/13/46 11/15/46 10/15/46 12/14/45 

Shares in Short Interest F (Thou.) 927 757 1,466 
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Freight Rates 





Offset Increased Costs 


BY L. U. MALTBY 








TINUE railroads have now been granted 
an increase of some 17%4 per cent 
in freight rates. to take effect January 1. 
1947. This increase is said to be ap- 
proximately $1,000,000.000, based upon 
estimated financial results for 1940 as 
well as projections of operations for 
1947. Only time will tell how accurate 
the forecast for 1947 will have been. 
The railroads estimate total operating 
revenue for this year at $7.500.000,000, 
$5.700,000.000 will come 
from freight. This is about in line 


of which 


with actual results for the first nine 
months. For 1947 the estimate is 
$8.090.000.000, of which $0.586,000,000 
will be derived from freight. This would 
be an increase over 1946 of $590.000.000 


in operating revenues. but an increase 
in freight revenue of 3880.000.000, The 
discrepancy is due to an anticipation of 
considerable shrinkage in passenger 
revenue, which revenue remains at the 


same tariff rate as at present. 
Carry-Back Tax Credits 


Railroad management expects net in- 
come (after charges) for 1946 to be 
$203.000.000, but this includes $174.- 
000.000 of carry-back tax credits. Exclu- 
sive of these carry-back credits. the net 
would be $29,000,000, For 1947 the net 
is estimated at $247.000.000. We must 
go back to 1940 to find net income any- 


where near this figure. Then it was 
$188.900.000. Interest charges in that 





































































vear were $608.600.000, For 1947 the 
estimate for charges is $473.000.000. We 
find then. that while the estimate for net 
income for L947 is $58.100.000 higher 
than for 1940. the estimate of interest 
charges for 1947 ts $135.600.000 lower 
than for 1940, Consequently, while  bet- 
ter net results are forecast than were 
reported for 1940. it is a fact that debt 
has been so reduced that the lower 
charges have saved the day. so to speak. 
For if the railroads had the charges of 
1940 to contend with. the net income 
estimate for 1947 would be S111.400.000 
instead of $247.000.000, 

(No attempt has been made in this 
tabulation to adjust for changes in wage 
rates, fuel costs, etc.. or for any increase 
in Federal income taxes which might 
have resulted if fixed charges in earlier 
years had been comparable to those now 
in effect.) 


Rise in Prices of Materials 


The forecasts made by the railroads 
in their testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concerning freight 
rates assumed no increase in the wage 
scale or in the cost of materials and 
supplies. Since the increase in freight 
rates has been granted. some railroad 
officials have stated that the advance in 
the prices of many articles used by the 
carriers has been marked: so that a fur- 
ther increase in freight rates may be 
requested. 

The foregoing statistics and comment 


Activity at a locomotive roundhouse. 
showing the turntable in operation. 












appear reasonable, I think, in the light 
of the recent decision which permitted 
freight rate increases not far from the 
percentages asked for by the carriers. A 
conclusion may be set down before a 
little attention is paid to the background 
of the rate rise: 

It would seem that the railroad out- 
look for 1947, judging by the forecasts 
of railroad management, will be about 
30° per for the 
1940—-far from the results of each year 
from 1941 to 1945 inclusive, yet a great 
improvement over 1946, if carry-back 


cent better than year 


credits for that year are eliminated. One 


thing is certain. If business activity 
throughout 1947 remains at a high level, 
gross revenues of the railroads will be 
high. In addition, they have three items 
in their favor—lower taxes, lower fixed 


On 
the other hand, wages and costs of sup- 


charges and higher freight rates. 


plies are higher, and it is in these two 
items that the ratio of operations is con- 
cerned, 


Background of Rate Rise 


Gross operating revenues of Class 1 
railroads for the nine months ending 
September 30 this year were $5,621.973,- 
863, compared with $6,926,755.435 for 
the same period in 1945. This reduction 
of 18 per cent was no fault of the rail- 
roads. It merely indicated that that was 
all the business offered. After all, the 
railroads do not create business. All 
that may be expected of them is that 
they be 


prepared to render efficient 


service. On the volume of business for 
these nine months, operating expenses 
consumed 83.84 per cent against 70.91] 
cent in 1945. While taxes in this 


period were lower by $670.000,000, or 


per 


more than 60 per cent, the result was net 
income after 
$96.500.000 


year. 


(estimated) of 
$451.565.025 last 


charges 


against 


It requires no expert to determine the 
reasons for this result. Wage increases 
eranted in the spring, and made retro- 
active to the first of the year, and the 
cost of 
supplies of all descriptions. all ate into 
eross revenues to such an extent that the 


vreatly increased materials and 


operating ratio could not be controlled. 
While an interim increase in freight rates 
of about 615 per cent was granted the 
carriers earlier this year, it is only in 
the last 


month or so that this has been 


reflected in earnings statements.  Fur- 
thermore. increases resulting from vaca- 
tions with pay to employes in 1946 


amounted to $75,000,000, Increased pay- 
roll taxes on the higher wages are com- 


2 


puted at $82,920,000 a year, and effective 
January 1, 1947, the additional payroll 
tax resulting from the Crosser Act will 
cost the railroads $90,000,000 more. 
Carry-back tax credits will increase net 
income for this year, whereas net income 
for the last four months of 1945 was 
decreased by additional charges to oper- 
ating expenses by reason of accelerated 
amortization of expenditures made by 
the railroads on defense and war projects. 
Credits on account of excess profits taxes 
heretofore paid are almost exhausted, 
while amortization of expenditures for 
war ended with the close of 
1945. Therefore, recent comparative re- 


purposes 


ports are rather deceptive. 

For September this year net income 
after charges (estimated) for Class | 
carriers was $38,500,000. This compares 
with $8,848,870 for September, 1945. 
Until analyzed, the report made pleasant 
reading. The September, 1946, income 
was increased by reason of carry-back 
credits. The amount was not made avail- 
able. but for the month of August it 
was $6,640,000, and for the first eight 
months of 1946 it $60,326,000. 
Then, too, in September, 1945, amortiza- 
tion charges were approximately $100.- 
000,000 more than the monthly average 
for the eight months of that year. The 
result was a reduction in net income of 
$40,000,000. Had not this non- 
recurring item appeared, net income for 
September, 1945, would have been about 
$48.000,000 rather than the $8,848.870 
reported. 


was 


some 


Useful to Investors 


Such comparisons as these can be ear- 
ried far enough, of course, to impart a 
degree of confusion to the study of rail- 
road problematicals. Those cited may. 
however, prove to be enlightening when 
referred to some time next year as the 
investor in securities surveys monthly 
operating results, 

It may be worth while, as an aid to 
readers who keep records to which refer- 
ence can be made afterward, to inject 
some additional facts into the railroad 
background. 

For many years railroad gross operat- 
ing revenues have averaged between 6 
and 7 per cent of the national income. 
Were this ratio to decrease it would indi- 
cate that the railroads were not receiving 
their proportion of the nation’s business. 
Assuming, however, that their proportion 
does not lessen, that it increases even, does 
that, in itself, prove anything? After all, 
it is the amount which is brought down to 
net income which counts. 


The cost of living rose from 1916 to 
1944 about 60 per cent. During the same 
period wages of railroad employes rose 
some 200 per cent. Furthermore. total 
railway wage payments this year will ap- 
proximate $1,539,000,000 than 
would have been paid had wages remained 
at the pre-war basis. This is an increase 
of 51 per cent. The wage increase granted 
last May and made retroactive to January 
1 was the third and largest effective since 
1940. Even before this last increase, half 
of all railroad operating income went into 


wages. 


more 


Revenue Per Ton-Mile Decreases 


In 1929 revenue per ton-mile was 1.076 
cents. In 1945 it was 0.960 cents. In 1929 
revenue per passenger-mile was 2.808 
cents. In 1945 it was 1.871 cents. In 
1929 compensation per employe was 
$1.744. In 1945 it was $2,718, and the 
average hourly straight time rate rose 
from 65.8 cents to 93.3 cents. The cost of 
fuel, materials and supplies was $803.- 
121.000 in 1936. This figure had risen to 
$1,572,404,000 in 1945. On the other 
hand, gross capital expenditures in 1936 
totaled $298,991,000, while in 1945 they 
had increased to $562,980,000, and thé 
10-year average was somewhat more than 
$438,000,000. 

It is a well established fact that World 
War II afforded the railroads an oppor- 
tunity to place themselves in a far more 
favorable position financially, by utilizing 
large profits to reduce debt and interest 
charges. A large number of carriers acted 
toward this end, thus fortifying themselves 
against times of depression. A few rail- 
roads made such unusually good progress 
in this respect that, whereas one, South- 
ern Pacific, which in 1939 had but $16,- 
728,825 in working capital, emerged with 
this item at $116,851,266 and a reduction 
in debt of over $100,000,000. In addi- 
tion, stockholders began to receive divi- 
dends after a lapse of ten years. Many 
more examples could be cited. 

Although business activity has been 
interrupted from time to time since the 
close of the war by reason of work stop- 
pages, nevertheless it may be said that 
the country still enjoys prosperity. The 
Commerce Department recently disclosed 
that manufacturers’ shipments of finished 
goods in October amounted to $12.500.- 
000,000, the highest peace-time figure on 
record. How much of this dollar volume 
was due to higher prices was not stated. 
In any event, there can be no doubt that 
business is at a high level and for several 
lines of activity actually has attained 
record-breaking proportions. 
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\ a yield basis, how do investors ap- 
praise some popular stock groups 
now, compared with a year ago? 

Few excursions are more useful to in- 
vestors than a look behind the market 
averages to inquire into the varying trends 
of individual issues. For purposes of dem- 
onstration, there are shown in the accom- 
panying table figures of yield on repre- 
sentative stocks of four prominent indus- 
tries—automobile, electrical equipment, 
non-ferrous metals and building materials. 
Merit as investments in no way entered 
into the basis of selection: rather indus- 
tries were selected with an eye to tracing 
divergencies in share price movements. 

Two industries were used which have 
had difficulty making headway this year, 
and two—non-ferrous metals and building 
materials—which have fared somewhat 
better. 


Decline in Motor Group 


\s would be expected, stocks in the 
motor group have sold off sharply, com- 
paring mid-December prices with the 
1945 year end. In General Motors the 
combined effect of the price decline and 
reduction in dividend has been to leave 
the yield rate practically unchanged. The 
motors are about the last place one would 
expect to find an enhancement in values 
over the last year, yet Reo was selling 
slightly higher on December 10 than a 
vear earlier. 

In the electrical equipment group all 
five stocks show declines. with Electric 
Storage Battery alone holding relatively 
close to the 1945 price. Yields have been 
altered more widely than is the case with 
the other groups: at recent prices each 
of the individual issues indicates a return 
of close to 4 per cent or better. 
metals 
stocks reveals three issues recently selling 


The selection of non-ferrous 


An Exhibit of Dividend Yields 


In a Climactic Market Year — 


x 





at a higher price than at the 1945 year 
end. The yield on Eagle-Picher common 
has enlarged as well, as the year’s divi- 
dend has been increased from $0.65 to 
$1.00 per share. American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting. the only issue failing to show a 
return during 1946, will pay a $0.10 per 
share dividend on next February 1. The 
stock sold ex-dividend on December 13. 


Varied Pattern of Building Stocks 


The building materials group reveals 
two instances of higher prices as of De- 
cember 10, with an additional issue, U. S. 
Gypsum. selling at a price identical with 
that of December 31, 1945. The yield on 
Alpha Portland Cement was increased 
substantially by a payment of $1 a share 
in December. Otherwise yields are lower 


een a 
= 
ee ee 


than is the case with the three other in- 
dustrial groups, possibly suggesting that 
stocks of building material companies are 
discounting an expected high rate of 
building activity ahead. 

Considering the over-all picture pro- 
vided by the stock groups. it is easy to find 
issues on which yields have been bolstered 
during 1946 by higher dividend rates. By 
now it is clear that aggregate dividends 
vielded in 1946 by all stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange will be the 
ereatest of any year since 1929. In other 
instances, the much-publicized stock price 
decline during last August and September 
has made available, at current purchase 
prices, a higher rate of yield than pre- 
vailed heretofore on a wide number of 


securities issues, 








Sample Yields on 


a Group of 20 Stocks 

















* Including extras. 








Estimated 

Price 1945 Price 1946* 1946 

12 31 45 Yield 12 10 46 Dividend Yield 
Chrysler Corp. ; 1314s 2.3% 891, $3.00 3.4% 
General Motors Corp. 7514 1.0 5334 2.25 4.2 
Hudson Motor Car Co. rds OC rat 30 1.3 161s 0.40 25 
ep. solemn Oe es ew 261, 5.4 2714 1.50 5 
Stmmenaner Core:..« « « s « « + 314s 1.6 211% 0.50 2.4 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... . . . . . 531, 3.3 361s 1.60 1.4 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 51ty 3.9 16 2.50 5.4 
General Electrie Co. 1734 ae A 37% 1.60 4.3 
Master Electric Co. . . . 10 a0 3114 1.50 1.8 
Westinghouse Electrie Corp. 351, 2.8 261s 1.00 3.8 
Amer. Zine. Lead & Smelting Co. 10 1.0 gl, ae yr 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Hel, 5.6 LO, 2.50 6.2 
Eagle-Picher Co. 20%, 3.2 22's 1.00 1.5 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 83, 5.1 501, 2.50 5.0 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 531, 3.8 56 2.00 3.6 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 32° 3.1 301, 75 5.7 
Barber Asphalt Corp. 18 2.1 511, 1.50 2.9 
Celotex Corp. 23 2.2 27% 1.00 3.6 
Johns-Manville Corp. . 143 2.3 136 3.50 2.6 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 114 1.8 114 3.00 2.6 




















By PHILIP J. 


HE latest available data show that 

new orders placed by airlines of the 
United States now provide for around 
735 planes. or a number greater than the 
685 owned by all scheduled carriers. 
These planes alone involve a cost of 
$355.000.000. and sub- 


stantial additional sums are necessary 


approximately 


for accessory equipment, ground facil- 
ities and development of new routes. 

With these statistics in mind, the way 
is cleared to consider some problems of 
the air transport business. 

The airlines believed themselves on 
fairly solid ground when they embraced 
after V-J Day an expansion program of 
such magnitude. Projections of air travel 
over the next few vears indicated a three- 
fold expansion in volume. The demand 
for air space in the early post-war 
months was overwhelming. in fact to 
such an extent that considerable confu- 
sion developed in handling the surge of 
passengers to the terminals and airports. 
The planes acquired from war surplus 
and the leasing of converted equipment 
did not provide even a temporary solu- 
tion, and it became increasingly evident 
that equipment facilities were woefully 
inadequate to meet the rising demand for 


passenger travel. 
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Since the delivery of new equipment 
would not begin until late 1946 and gain 
momentum in 1947, the managements of 
many companies laid careful plans for 
raising large funds in the third and 
fourth 


American Airways made an early start 


quarters of this year.  Pan- 


among the major airlines through the 
sale of over $42,000,000 in stock. and 
only recently obtained a bank credit of 





CUSHING 


Argus Research Corporation 


approximately $40,000,000. TWA sold 
$40.000.000 of debentures, and Amer- 
ican Airlines sold $40.000.000 of bonds 
and $40,000,000 of preferred — stock. 
National sold 150,000 shares of capital 
stock in August, but thereafter a cloud 
of uncertainty was cast over the industry. 

The new issue market practically evap- 
orated with the break in the stock 
market and the congestion of securities 
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PLANE ORDERS OF LEADING AIRLINES 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Martin 303..... a oi es 50 

I oSscaescaciacece 

i ee 

rer 50 ” ‘ 35 

Constellation .. 7 20 51 

Boeing 377.... 8 30 7 

Convair 240 ... 100 30 

Rainbow ...... 20 6 

CPE cddiienwes ‘ga 15 

Total Cost of ——- 

3, ee $80.7 $40.0 $44.0 

stment made for recent cancellations of 
headi to tl 


fer these air transport companies: American Airlines; Pan-American Air- 
ory continental & Western Air. Inc.; 
Lines; Western Air Lines; Pennsylvania Central Airlines; Braniff Airways; National Air Lines 


NWA EAL WSX PCA BNF NAL 


10 25 Pao 50 18 
10 aa - a0 12 
5 5 a3 5 
- 5 6 6 
be 14 
10 ae 
10 
$25.0 $16.0 $6.0 $12.5 $ll4 $6.2 


rWA and Western. 


United Air Lines; Northwest Airlines; Eastern 
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among leading securities underwriters. 
Delayed deliveries of DC-4 transports 
and declining load factors failed to 
bring the anticipated recovery in earn- 
ings in the autumn and the double im- 
pact of low net income and a declining 
stock market made it extremely difficult 
for the airlines to engage in financing, 
especially by the sale of equities. Where- 
as the industry had expected to raise 
50-60 per cent of its post-war cash 
requirements from the sale of stock. the 
fact is now becoming evident that 20 


View of La Guardia 


per cent or less may be raised with stock 
and the remainder will have to come 
from bonds or bank loans. Only a sharp 
reversal in the stock market and_ better 
earnings could permit more equity 
financing and_ the 


smaller debt burden upon the industry. 


imposition of a 


There is no question but that the severe 
decline in stock market values at a time 
when the industry was poised for an 
enormous financing program hit the air- 
American Airlines just man- 
aged to come under the wire with a 
sale of preferred. although the company 
had to liberalize the conversion ratio 
almost daily just before the offering 
date. However, Northwest 


lines hard. 


Airlines was 
caught while its offering was still in 
registration, and the hazards of timing 


The new Boeing  Stratofreighter. a 
double-deck cargo plane with twice 
the space of an average freight car. 


northern trans- 
continental carrier. The latter company 


proved costly to this 


sold stock at $18.50 per share. or less 
than one-third the price it had reached 
earlier in 1946, and about one-fourth the 
price at which it had sold late in 1945. 
Northwest obtained less than $4,900.- 
000 from the sale of 271.935 shares of 
common stock. whereas the same amount 
of stock could have brought $13 to $14 
million earlier this year and even more 
late in 1945. Even a month or so prior 
to the actual date of sale. Northwest 





firport. New York City 


could have obtained close to 510,000,000 
from the sale of 271.935 shares. so that. 
in effect. the companys expectations 
were upset to the extent of $5.000,000 in 
a period of only a few weeks. 

The damage caused by 
become — fully 


stock price 
declines has not yet 
visible. as the time is only now approach- 
ing when cash will be required by many 
airlines for the initial installments on 
equipment 
bank loans or other short-term credits 


looks 


purchases. An increase of 


probable. Penn-Central has al- 






ready obtained a bank credit of $4.000,- 
000. which may be increased in the event 
additional stock cannot be sold advan- 
tageously. Since the proceeds from stock 
financing were inadequate, Northwest has 
obtained a bank credit of $7,000,000, 
and funds have already been drawn down 
on this amount. 

Apparently the price to be paid for 
unfortunate timing will not deter some 
airline managements in pushing ahead 
their plans for sale of stock. Colonial 
Airlines has already registered 150,000 
shares for early action. and the offering 
price may be around $12. per share. 
Since Colonial sold at 43 earlier in 1946. 
there has been an evaporation of around 
$4.500.000. of which at least $3.000.000 
has occurred within the space of only a 
few months as a result of the delayed 
offerings. 


Compete for New Equipment 


In view of the 1945 rush for new 
equipment to handle the extraordinary 
demand for air travel space. the air- 
lines found it necessary to place comimit- 
ments covering their requirements over 
a period of three years or more. The 
manufacturers accepted orders on a first- 
in first-delivery basis, and this condi- 
tion encouraged a number of the airlines 
to rush their orders. hoping to get pref- 
erence on the book- ahead of other 
competing companies. It was under these 
circumstances that American Airlines 
placed orders for about $91,000,000 in 
planes from 
equipment and other important expan- 
sion costs. Nearly all commitments were 


alone. aside accessory 


for larger and faster planes. which would 
give eflicient service and provide strong 
competitive relations with other airlines. 
\ breakdown of orders among the more 
important carriers is shown in the table 
on page 4. 

The nature of the commitment made 
by individual airlines can be readily seen 
in the table. together with the expan- 
sion plans now under consideration by 
the management. Of the present fleet of 
874 aircraft. including rentals. the in- 
dustry is not likely to have more than 


(Continued on page 8) 























Stock Exchange 
To Reward 


Junior Achievement 


Work 


HE New York Stock Exchange has 

joined with the many corporations 
which are cooperating with Junior 
\chievement, Inc.. an enterprise engag- 
ing thousands of “teen-agers” in the 
practical operation of small businesses, 
in a broad growth program. The Exchange 
will give an annual prize to the Junior 
issuing the best 


\chievement company 


annual report. At present approximately 
900 companies are operating in nearly 
a dozen states, occupying the time and 
labor of 75,000 boys and girls from 15 
to 2] vears of age. 

Inc.. has been 
“school of 
An adult board of di- 
headed by Charles R. Hook, 
president of the American Rolling Mill 


Junior Achievement. 
described as an outstanding 
free enterprise.” 


rectors, 


Members of the Statesmen 





in order to underwrite the expansion, 

What a Junior Achievement company 
does and how it operates may be shown 
effectively by quoting from a recent an- 
nual report of the “United Manufactur- 
ing Company of Poughkeepsie. New 
3. ss 

“To the stockholders: Our company 
was one of the first Junior Achievement 
companies organized in Poughkeepsie . . . 
After considering several projects, we 
contract to make 25 
packing cases for the Fargo Manufactur- 
Additional 


were awarded a 


ing Company. orders were 





Teen-agers learn how to operate their own business. Here officers of Specialty 
Products Company, a Junior Achievement enterprise, hold a meeting at Dayton, O. 


Company. is working toward rapid ex- 
A goal 


of 30,000 Junior Achievement companies 


pansion throughout the country. 


by 1950 is being aimed at, these to be 
operated by 2,500,000 young citizens. 
\ fund of $14,260,000 is being raised 


ichievers, a Junior Achievement company at Webster 
Groves, Mo., produce wood products under the sponsorship of the Lions Club. 


received, totaling 124 boxes. These 
boxes were used in connection with 
Fargo Manufacturing Company's war 
work. 

“The total revenue’ received from 


operations up to July 24 was $278.83 
and operating expenses amounted to 
$177.06 After a 


financial condition of the company. the 


review of the 


directors decided to maintain a balance 
of approximately $100 to start operations 
in the fall and the balance to be dis- 
tributed as a dividend to the stockholders 
and a bonus to the employes who worked 
several weeks at the start of the project 
without compensation. We _ felt the 
fairest way was to pay each employe on 
hours worked at the rate 
of 15 cents per hour over the regular 
... We voted to 
pay a dividend of 10 cents per share. 
which is 20 per cent of the original 
value of the stock.” 

The future business men and women 


the basis of 


wage of 5 cents an hour 


of America finance their companies by 
sales of stock at 50 cents a share. All 
the tasks 


involved in manufacturing, 


(Continued on page 12) 








New Listings on 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





H. J. Heinz Company 


100,000 Shares 


3.65 Per Cent Cumulative 


Preferred Stock, Par $100 


1,640,000 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $25 


Ticker Symbol: HNZ 











NY TARTED with assets comprised 
~ chiefly in a three-quarter acre patch 
of horseradish roots in 1869, this com- 
pany reported net sales of $114,150,000 
of canned goods and other food prod- 
fiscal year of 1946. The 
original factory and market were located 
in and around Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
concerns headquarters have always re- 
mained in the Steel City. The Heinz 
“57° trademark has, for nearly two 
generations, 


ucts in its 


been known around the 


world. The principal foods produced are 





Washing tomatoes prior to processing 





soups, baby foods, ketchup and other to- 
mato products, baked beans, _ pickles, 
vinegar, spaghetti and condiments. The 
company expects to restore certain items. 
discontinued during the war due to short- 
ages, as soon as increased supplies be- 
come available. 

It would not be painting the lily to 
assert that the Heinz Company repre- 
about as completely as any 
corporation could the results’ of close 
integration of manufacturing and mar- 
keting. A family affair until an under- 
writing of Heinz Company - shares 
occurred last October, the management 
is in the hands of the third generation. 


sents 


From the early days; an energetic mar- 
keting system has been followed, now 
pursued through 75 branches. 
Jobbers or middlemen do not figure in 
distribution, as the company through 
1.200 salesmen sells its products direct 


to grocers 


sales 


and restaurants. Deliveries 
are made by fleets of Heinz-owned trucks. 


Develops Export Market 

The company entered the British Isles 
in 1886, selling from America: in 1906 
the manufacture of certain canned goods 
was begun in England, and in Canada in 
1909. An Australian factory was ac- 
quired in 1936. A plant was bought at 
Seville. Spain, 42 years ago to process 
olives for export to the United States. 
Canada and England. Today the com- 
pany's lines are sold in nearly 200 coun- 
tries and Four of the five 
Heinz subsidiary companies are located 
abroad: and 


territories. 


wholesale distribution is 
conducted in foreign countries by 118 
agents. 

Heinz Company factories are located. 
naturally, in areas where agricultural 
products are readily available. The prin- 
cipal processing and packaging plants 
Medina. New York, 
Berkeley and Tracy. California, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and Holland, Michigan. in 


are operated at 


| H. J. Heinz factory 
| 4 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























addition to the main facilities at Pitts- 
burgh. All told there are 13 plants, of 
which the greater number work through- 
out the year. along with six abroad. 
The consolidated balance sheet as of 
\pril 30, 1946, carried the physical 
property (cost, $49.832.000) at a depre- 
ciated appraisal of $28,970,000, Current 
assets of $50,984,000 stood in contrast 
with $14.078.000 liabilities. a 
ratio of more than 31% to 1. Total assets 


current 


of parent and subsidiaries were valued at 
$82.077,000. From the $114.150,000 net 
sales of that fiscal year, $4,052.000 was 
brought down to surplus. Dividends. 
which have been paid without an annual 
interruption 191], 


$2.014.000. 


since amounted to 





The Marathon 
Corporation 


1,300,000 Shares 


Common Stock. Par $6.25 


Ticker Symbol: MRA 











N the 36 years since the company's 
first plant began producing pulp, 
paper and paperboard near the Village 
of Rothschild, Wis.. Marathon Corpora- 
tion has grown into a three-way organi- 
zation: manufacturer, converter and dis- 
Plants are 
owned at Rothschild, Menasha, Wausau 
and Ashland. Wis.. and another is leased 


at Menominee. Mich. 


tributor of paper products. 


Company operations have experienced 
something of an evolution in the north- 
ern paper industry in more recent years. 
High-grade papers, produced from  sul- 
phite, require spruce wood, and as the 
Mara- 
thon Corporation has turned to Cana- 
dian spruce. In 1937 the corporation's 
Canadian 


spruce forests have been felled. 


subsidiary entered into an 
agreement with the Crown for cutting 


rights over approximately 2.700 square 





miles in Ontario: and in 1943 additional 
raw material was secured by another 
grant. in cooperation with another paper 
2.300 
square miles in the same Province. Much 


concern, of logging rights on 
of the land lies near the northern shore 
of Lake Superior. A town called Mara- 
thon has been built to accommodate mill 
and forest workers. 

Marathon outlet for 
manufactured products is the food indus- 


The principal 


try. this being supplied with a diversified 
line of protective wrappers. containers 
materials. Customers 
number in the neighborhood of 5.000, 


and packaging 


The corporation reported consolidated 
net profits of $5,987,000 before interest 
and income taxes in the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1945, compared with $6,153.- 
000 in the preceding year. The final 
net profit) in 1945) was $1,360,000. 
against $1,603.000 the year before. A 
balance sheet for the corporation and 
subsidiaries as of April 30. 1946, showed 
$16.933.000 total assets. of which $13.- 
629.000 were current. Current liabilities 
amounted to $4.028.000. 





Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation 


230,000 Shares 


Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: GFT 











ORMED through a consolidation in 

1912 of three companies which dated 
back to 1872. as respects the oldest. the 
corporation is a prominent manufacturer 
of gages and metal-cutting tools. The 
products are adapted to low-speed and 
mass production both and, all told, more 
than 10,000 separate items are produced 
at seven plants in or near Greenfield, 
Mass. The corporation has a single sub- 
sidiary, The Geometric Tool Company. 
of Connecticut. 


Greenfield Tap and Die products are 
distributed among the aircraft, railroad, 
mining, electrical, oil, radio, shipbuilding 
and allied industries in many countries. 
Sales are conducted mainly by selected 
hardware houses, industrial mill sup- 
pliers and the like. In addition, the 
corporation maintains a force of sales 
engineers who aid customers in selecting 
the types of tools fitted to their par- 
ticular needs. The manufacture of tools 
in accordance with individual specifica- 
tions accounts for much of the corpora- 
tion’s business. 

Net sales in 1945 amounted to $13.- 
296,000, with a final net income after 
taxes of $410.300. In the first eight 
months of 1946, with taxes on a lower 
scale, the net was reported as $629,700. 
The balance 
31. 1945, showed 
$6.096.000 and current liabilities of 
$2.166,000, the size of the quick asset 
item indicating that physical 


sheets as of December 


current assets of 


property 
had been heavily amortized and depre- 
ciated, inasmuch as total assets were 
valued at $8.234.000. 





Airline Expansion 
(Continued from page 5) 


211 DC-4s 


Constellations in service. say. in 1948, 


(converted C-54s) and 45 


\t that time, the new planes listed under 
orders will constitute the bulk of the 
operating fleet of the air carriers. The 
converted DC-4s will have been written 
off completely, so that depreciation 
charges will be limited almost entirely 
to the fleet yet to be acquired. 


Lead in New Orders 


order tabulation shows 


American and Pan-American far ahead 


The plane 


of the remaining companies in the matter 


of equipment TWA and 


expansion, 


bulk of earnings were plowed back into 
the companies for future need. 

For instance. there is ample reason 
to assume that American Airlines has 
solved the major part of its financing 
problem for the early post-war years at 
least. The latter company raised close 
to $80.000.000 from the sale of bonds 
and preferred stock during mid-summer, 
and although $25,000,000 was used to 
redeem bank loans, approximately $55.- 
000,000 was added to working capital. 
On June 30, 1946, American had_ net 
liquid assets of over $58,000,000 and by 
the time the new planes arrive in large 
quantities in 1947, additional cash will 


be flowing from operations. According 


to unpublished data filed under regula- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act, the 
financial status of the domestic carriers 
on June 30, 1946, was as shown below. 

It is difficult, of course. to evaluate 
from the outside the situation of the 
plane contracts already completed by the 
Nearly all of them 
were published as actual orders, but re- 
cent cancellations indicate that certain 
contingencies existed in a number of 


airline companies. 


these contracts. 


The development of actual events 
among the airlines, respecting future 


finances. additions to equipment and the 
voluine of business, offers a field for 
close study by investors in securities. 








[ nited have orders of approximately the 
same amount, which are estimated at Financial Position of Airlines 
$40.000.000 and $4 1.000.000, respec- In TI f Doll 
. ° ° T USE s 0 ) ars 
tively. Northwest Airlines has large van Fhousands of Mollars? 
orders in preparation for the launching Current Current Net Working Long-Term 
al tes tia eclhe coon whil Assets Liabilities Capital Debt 
= € s-rac Cc ‘Oo CS. ‘ v4 4 TS iad a -- - ~ 
wie Monies gen eal oarita ee 878.570 $20.484 858.086 $40,151 
for Penn-Central and Braniff Airways ot aad 7.155 3.568 3.587 
seem quite liberal for the present size of ree 1.240 367 873 614 
a eas em oii I as ose nskinch wasnlacees 2.436 1,622 8l4 
the ( airlines, The most striking case is - cc lalaelataalall 21308 10.085 14.293 
Eastern. which has kept its orders down ESS ere 2.600 1.653 947 1.875 
to S16.000,000, an unusually conservative PUOEEWESE oan si5ic.cesieee 5.218 3,886 1,332 
ficure for an airline of i aA > aewet Penn-Central ......... 6.838 1.886 1.952 10,000 
igure or an airline of its size and terri- oo rer 94.594 14.902 9.692 98.981 
tory. SS ee ere oe 27,903 15,082 12.821 
For years, the nation’s airlines have Western ....--...es005 2.77 1,860 2.086 (d) 110 
been building up their cash in anticipa- Note: Amounts do not include stock sales and indebtedness incurred by TWA, Northwest 
tion of the huge post-war requirements. Airlines, Penn-Central and National Airlines subsequent to June 30. (d) Deficit 
Dividends have been limited. and the 
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ABYHRRUEDTAL 


By WILLIAM W. CRAIG 
I IGHT at the start of this discussion 


of some of the events which have 
distinguished business and the securities 
market this year. the reader is asked to 
consider a few statistics, keeping them 
in mind as he goes into the text. The 
statistics, here tabled. represent the trend 
of average industrial and railroad com- 
mon stock prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, showing percentage swings in 
certain years from lowest to highest, or 
from highest to lowest, prices of those 
years. The averages employed are those 
of Dow, Jones & Co. and the column 
heading “Low to High” indicates a dom- 
inant trend for the years concerned 
“High to Low” indicating the reverse 
trend 


RANGE OF PRICE AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


Low to High to 
High Low 
1919.... +51.0% 1920.... 39.3% 
1945.... +29.3 1946.... 23.2 
RAILROADS 
1920.... +25.8% 1919.... 19.2% 
1945.... +38.0 1946.... 34.5 


\ glance will show that the years in- 
clude the first after the ending of World 
War I and World War II, and emphasis 
should be laid upon the fact that 1919 
was the first full calendar year after the 
former struggle and 1946 stood in a 
similar position in respect to the latter. 

Stocks would historically be expected 
to begin “discounting” a return of indus- 
try and transportation to peace condi- 
tions in these particular years. The 


Sweeping Strokes Require 
to Paint Financial, Business 


Picture of 1946 ~~» - 































































a 


italics are employed to emphasize a 
point of considerable importance in a 
view of parallels such as the statistics 
offer: it has been noticeable in public 
comment of the marketplace that since 
the prices of stocks turned downward 
last May. many observers (and prophets) 
have seemed to weigh 1945 in balance 
with 1919. This tendency presumably 
has been furthered by the fact of the 
stock market’s reversal early this year, so 
soon after the shooting stopped, whereas 
the rise of 1945 saw its highest prices 
in December. while 1919 experienced an 
advance straight along into November. 


Parallels in Post-War Pattern 


So far as precedents have influence 
upon market expectations (and it must 
be said that the pattern of recurring 
booms and reversals of business volume 
and equity prices has been remarkably 
similar after all great wars for more than 
150 years) attention will be drawn to the 
parallel of 1920, a vear of depression. 
with the problematicals of 1947! 

Before permitting forebodings about 
the New Year to be harbored. however. 


it is worth while to apply more precision 
than the conventional calendar year 
method of drawing parallels permits 
starting from the premise that an end 
of hostilities marks the practical starting 
point of a peace economy's renewal. 
World War | ended with the armistice 
of November 11, 1918. World War Il 
saw the firing stop with Japan’s  sur- 
render on August 14, 1945. What was 
the course of stock market prices, meas- 
ured by the Dow. Jones industrial 
average. in the 12 months after these 
events, taking the “high” averages of these 
periods as the basis of calculations? 

The high of November. 1918. was 
86.50: the high of November. 1919. was 
119.62, the advance from the former to 
the latter being 38.2 per cent. The high 
of August. 1945. was 174.29: the high 
of August. 1946, was 204.52. the advance 
from the former to the latter being 17.5 
per cent. True. the August. 1946. high 
stood lower than the year’s maximum of 
212.50. But the parallel of the two 
periods was. nevertheless, maintained: 
both 12 months’ stretches witnessed a 
rising procession, the advance being 
stronger after World War I. and con- 





































A 


tinuing well along toward the end of the 
periods under study. 

The railroad stock average was more 
emphatic than the industrial figure in 
1945-46 in running parallel with fluctua- 
tions of the 1918-19 average. The rails 
declined nearly 12 per cent, November, 
1918, to November, 1919, Although the 
high of August, 1946, was a shade higher 
than the high of August, 1945, before 
the month ended the rails were lower 
than 12 months earlier. Emphasis comes 
from the fact that (referring to the small 
table) both the calendar years of 1919 
and 1946 also saw declines of rails. 

The approaching end of a year in- 
duces not only a glance back over past 
events but also an inclination to esti- 
mate what time may build next upon 
the foundation supplied by a completed 
year. The foregoing review and patallels 
of average price movements are pre- 
sented for such value as precedents and 
contrasts may afford, on the ground that 
post-war phenomena in business and the 
markets have had much similarity for a 
The large statistical exhibit 
supplements the other, as an instrument 
for arousing study of 


long time. 


current and_ re- 
cently-past price changes and applying 
these, as a kind of barometer. to the 
manner in which business evolution may 
affect price trends of 1947. 


Mid-Range Stocks Selected 


The industrial stocks, advisedly  se- 
lected, contain practically none of the 
high-priced issues on the Stock Exchange, 
and none of the lowest-priced category. 
The list generally reflects middle-group 
stocks, and the calculations supplement 
to a certain extent studies of the ebb 
and flow of prices this year which ap- 
peared in the October and 
issues of the 


November 
magazine. The several 
columns show the vigor of the rise in 
1945, the continuation of the upswing 
1946, and 


then the abrupt and precipitate decline 


during the early months of 
of the second half of the year. down to 
December 2. 

Such particulars as may be found in 
the table impressions 
of the market for the two years. but 
items of the 


confirm general 


fourth column eommend 
themselves to thought which aims at the 
translation of actual price events into 
expectations for the coming year. In 
other words. the percentages of decline 
from the last 1945 prices to the prices 
of December 2 reveal resilieney., or lack 
of it. Several stocks 


under pressure. 


(Continued on page 12 
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DIVERSE PRICE TRENDS DURING FINAL 
POST-WAR 


WAR 


YEAR AND FIRST 



















YEAR 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Rise Rise to Decline 
During Price High of 12/31/45to Price 
INDUSTRIALS 1945 12/31/45 1946** 12/2/46 12/2/46 
American Shipbuilding Co. . . . 13.7 414, 25.3 10.8 37 
American Snuff Co. . . . . 6.6 163, 8.9 24.0 3514 
Carpenter Steel Co. . 2. 2... 48.5 19 25.5 7.4 4536 
Duplan Corp. — 57.1 3056 91.8 11.4 27% 
First National Stores. Inc. . . . 28.3 55 28.2 1.8* 56 
General Cigar Co., Ine. . . . . 19.3 34 19.9 16.9 2814 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. . . . . 38.2 225% 89.0 35.4* 305% 
G. W. Helme Co. . ...... 23.6 89 1.1 26.4 6514 
Ree GO aS RS Ee eS 37.4 583 13.1 19.5 47 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co. i 35.7 39 9.3 5.1 37 
Monarch Machine Tool Co. . . 33.3 3314 34.3 11.9 2916 
National Steel Corp. . . .. . 17.7 81144 24.5 2.5 791% 
Otis Elevator Co. . ...... 50.8 36 9.7 20.1 28%, 
Standard Oil Co. (Cal) . . 24.6 4714 25.5 13.7° 54 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 34.7 49 24.0 5.1” 5114 
Union Tank Car Co... . . 34.6 13 1.6 8.0 37% | 
ie ee RO RS os ke me Se 43.4 114 15.8 3.1 11014 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. . 57.9 3814 38.3 1.3 38 
F. W. Woolworth Co. . ... . 27.1 5334 17.1 15.7 15 
Youngstown Steel Door Co. . . . 23.2 2514 22.8 36.6 16 
RAtLroaps 
Allegheny & Western Ry. Co. . . 14.3 104 8.7 4.8 99 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. . 29.2 10714 12.8 16.6 8914 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. . . . 101.0 25% 16.9 42.0 15 
Chesapeake & Ohio mr Oe « % 10.9 5534 20.0 6.1 5236 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. . 4.4 9% 76.9 17.9 8 
Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. . . 33.9 3814 6.5 61.0 15 
Delaware & Hudson Co. . . . . 23.2 1514 11.9 24.1 3414 
eee Ti. Ce cc wt se ew 30.6 175g 31.2 34.8 111% 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R. Co. . . 58.3 23% 27. 44.2 1314 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. . 2... 87.0 13 5.8 44.5 23% 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. . . 101.7 29 38.8 19.0 23% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co. . 161.2 16 10.9 54.7 74 : 
New York Central R.R. Co. . . . 43.5 33% 7.1 53.9 153¢ 4 
N. Y.. Chic. & St. Louis R.R. Co. . 45.7 51 20.1 26.5 3716 *" 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. . . . 135 247% 16.6 6.7 231 * 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 2. 2...) 25.2 1214 12.4 39.6 251% > 
Southern Ry. Co. 2 2. 1 2 ss 70.4 9834 11.3 31.5 40 be 
Union Pacific R.R. Co. . . . . 21.8 13914 20.8 9.7 126 a 
Virginian Ry. Co... 2... . 8.3 19 8.2 12.2 13 x i 
Western Maryland Ry. Co. . . . 116.7 113% 15.4 11.8 63% J 
UtiLities 5 | 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. . 55.6 3314 16.9 20.3 261% 4 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. . 148.5 1014 36.6 2.4 10 z 
Commonwealth Edison Co. fw 17.3 337% 6.6 3.0 32% “a 
Consol. Edison Co. of N. Y.. Ine. . 34.0 33 9.1 20.8 261% 
Detroit Edison Co. 2. . 2... 19.0 25 12.0 1.0 24% 
Electric Power & Lt. Corp. . . . 380.0 18 63.9 13.2 15% 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. . 24.9 84 13.1 1.8* a8 
Idaho Power Co. . 2... we, 35.0 391, 11.7 6.3 37 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 62.2 $154 13.8 16.2 2614 
Pacific Gas & Elee. Co. . . . . 19.6 42 33.7 0.6* 4214 
Public Service Corp. of N. J... $1.6 2414 27.3 18.0 197% 
Southern Calif. Edison Co., Ltd. . 34.9 3614 10.0 6.6 337% ae 
Southern Natural Gas Co. . . . 39] 24 1.6 10.4* 2614 i 
Washington Gas Light Co. . . . 25.9 3034 16.0 13.2 2634 s 
* Gain. ** From 12/31 +. 
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A apt illustration of erratic earnings 
J results in 1946 is provided by the 
steel industry. Among the steel com- 
panies having common stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. earnings 
in the first six months were 9.2 per cent 
below the 1945 rate. At the end of the 
third quarter, which added a three-month 
period relatively free from labor dis- 
turbances, steel earnings were 41.3 per 
cent ahead of the 1945 record! This is 
a measure of what can be accomplished 
when a basic industry such as steel gets 
the go-ahead signal. 

For purposes of comparison, nine- 
months’ results of a group of 20 steel 
companies are shown in the accompany- 
ing table in relation to their average earn- 
ings over the five years, 1941 through 
1945. Since the steel industry had rela- 
tively low earnings in the base period 
used in computing liabilities under the 
excess profits tax, its net after taxes 
throughout the war period was somewhat 
more depressed than was often the case in 
other industries. 


Status of War-Time Income 


In 1942 the combined net incomes of 
steel companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange declined 32.2 per cent 
from the 1941 level. This was the sharp- 
est decline of any industrial group, with 
the lone exception of a group including 
a small number of land, realty and hotel 


companies. Nor did steel earnings im- 
prove in succeeding war years; rather 
they suffered a further slight decline. 
Thus the five-year averages shown by 


no means reflect a high rate of earnings. 
though they do represent. for so cyclical 
an industry as steel. a long-sustained 
period of profits. 

Aided by a current strong demand for 
steel and steel products, the freedom to 
adjust prices in line with increased costs 
acts to eliminate the earnings handicap 
of recent years. Also a more balanced 
production can be expected as pricing 
freedom allows the manufacture of prod- 





ucts in strongest demand, rather than 

as formerly—--the products on which 
the most favorable price ceilings were 
in effect. 

It will be seen that in the first nine 
months alone eight of the 20 companies 
included in the statistical table earned 
a larger profit than they had earned 
annually, on the average, over the last 
five years. Another three companies 
came close to earning at this higher rate. 
Of the other nine, three incurred deficits 
in the 1946 period. The range of results, 
strongly influenced by the many familiar 
factors which have affected most heavy 





Earnings Per Share on Steel Company Common Stocks Listed 


on the New York Stock Exchange 


5 Yr. Av., Earnings 
Earnings Per Share 
Per Share First 9 Mos. 
1941-1945 1946 
Acme Steel Co.... $2.19(a) $2.97 
Alleg. Ludlum Steel Corp. 2.99(a) 3.54 
Bethlehem Steel Corp... 8.74 8.34 
Carpenter Steel Co...... 3.91(1) 1.74(3) 
Continental Steel Corp.. 1.49(a) 1.38 
Crucible Steel Co. ..... 8.06(a) 0.32(d)(3) 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 1.22 4.50 
Follansbee Steel Corp.(2) 0.92(4) 0.97(4)(5) 
Granite City Steel Co. 1.03 3.13(d) 


Inland Steel Co. ........ 2.30(a) 2.02 


5 Yr. Av., Earnings 
Earnings Per Share 
Per Share First 9 Mos. 
1941-1945 1946 
Jones & Laughlin St. Corp. $4.59 $2.02 
National Steel Corp. 5.68 6.25 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 1.19(4) 3.10(d) (4) 
Republic Steel Corp.. 2.22 1.45 
Sharon Steel Corp. ; 2.26 3.49 
Sloss-Sheffield St. & Iron 1.33(a) 0.33 
Superior Steel Corp.. . 4.04 4.80 
United States Steel Corp. 5.59 4.43 
Universal-Cyclops St. Corp. 2.33 1.55 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 5.80 3.21 


(a) Adjusted. (d) Deficit. (1) To fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. (2) Before recapitalization which elimi- 
nated preferred, (3) Earnings for 3 Months to September. (4) Disregarding preferred arrears. (5) Earnings 


for 6 months to June. 


NOTE: Any revisions due to renegotiation, retroactive wages, etc., 


have been included in above table. 


reported prior to September 30, 1946, 








industry in 1946, appears as wide as it 
would be possible to find in a_ single 
industry. 

Highly dependent upon volume. the 
nevertheless is 


steel industry over-all 


achieving sizable total output despite 
violent fluctuations in operating sched- 
ules. caused by labor conditions. Even 
at the low point during the recent coal 
strike. when ingot production was cut 
to 59 per cent of capacity, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute pointed out that 
this rate still was as high as the monthly 
average maintained over the last 19 vears. 
Excluding the abnormally high war years. 
the Institute 


peace-time production of ingots and steel 


points out that monthly 
for castings in the eleven years, 1929- 
1939. would be equivalent to only 43 per 
cent of operating volume under present 
capacity. 

Erratic industrial conditions. plus the 
singular wavs in which the inflationary 
itself 
premium upon up-to-date information as 


boom makes manifest. place a 


to corporate earnings. For this reason 


THe EXCHANGE Magazine throughout 


1946 has consistently broadened its pre- 





OWNERSHIP OF STOCK 
IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Individuals own 60 per cent of the 
common and preferred stock of com- 
panies in the steel industry, according 
to an American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute survey of companies operating 91 
per cent of the nation’s steel capacity. 
Institutions hold 9 per cent of the steel 
industry’s stock; these inelude insur- 
ance companies. hospitals, colleges. 
churches. charities. foundations and 
estates. The remaining 31 per cent is 
held by such other groups as small and 
large businesses. investment trusts. 
foreign corporations, securities firms 
and so on. 

Of the 468.200 individuals holding 
steel stocks. 232.500--or nearly one- 
half--are women. 











The ever- 
increasing number of stock issues listed 
on the board likewise adds to the diverse 


sentation of earnings results. 


trends in share prices taking place in 
the market. thereby further necessitating 
the study of equities by individual in- 
dustrial groups. 


Junior Achievement 
(Continued from page 6) 


labor relations, marketing, bill collecting. 
meeting pay rolls and so on, entailed in 
a full-fledged business undertaking. are 
handled by the young participants. 

A Junior Achievement company starts 
business usually with $50 to $200 capital 
raised among neighbors and friends. A 
minimum of eight youngsters can set up 
a company. The first need is an adviser. 
which can be a local industrial or com- 
mercial organization, a store, or a school. 

Bank sponsors have started small re- 
volving funds ($500) for temporary 
Adult advisers in respect to book- 
keeping. 


loans. 
production, advertising.  etc., 
work with the youngsters. 

In addition to Mr. Hook. who is 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. the 
officers of Junior Achievement, Inc.. are: 
S. Bayard Colgate, chairman of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee: Robert L. 
Lund. industrial President: 
Roy W. Moore, president of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale Company. Treasurer. 


counsellor, 





Business Picture 
(Continued from page 10) 


(marked by an asterisk) are to be found 
which actually were higher in price at 
the end of the period than at the start: 
and this exceptional trend is also found 
among the public utility group of the 
table. But the 
effects of heavy liquidation which elimi- 


railroads recount the 
nated all of the gains scored early in 1946 

a situation of especial interest to  in- 
vestors in rail securities in the light of the 
freight rate increase recently granted. 

Interpretations of the exhibit will, of 
course, be made by readers in the light 
of their supplemental studies of 
1947. 


prob- 
lematicals of 


in Apt Label for 1946 


The year of 1946 is certain to earn 
the historical label of “the vear of 
strikes.” News reports had it in the early 
autumn that no less than 40 different 
strikes were under way at the same time 
in New York City alone: and thousands 
of work stoppages from week to week 
throughout the country made manufac- 
turing an exasperating process of stop- 
and-go as supplies of parts from struck 
suppliers’ plants failed to fill the re- 
quirements of mass production. Heavy 
losses from operations among the larger 


users of mass-production methods -the 


motor-car industry being a shining ex- 
ample—were a feature of corporate re- 
ports for the first half of the year. At 
the same time. profits sagged among 
hundreds of smaller industries, too. But. 
with strikes fewer in number than_ be- 
fore. the third witnessed a 


vigorous recovery, indicating that. where 


quarter 


goods could be produced continuously. 
an active market for them was fully in 
evidence. The year demonstrated the 
virility of both production and distribu- 


tion in the face of great handicaps. 
Queries Labor Outlook for 1947 


\ great question remaining when in- 
vestors sift the constructive and_restric- 
tive events of 1946 is centered in labor 
developments and in this: is the prospect 
for costly strikes as ominous for early 
1947 as were the strikes of a year ago? 

The hesitant action of the stock market 
in much of December. despite the railroad 
rate decision and the ending of the bi- 
tuminous stoppage without the great in- 
dustrial losses which had been feared. has 
suggested that investors believe the key to 
production and profits to be held by labor 
unions. It mav be reasoned without dis- 
tortion of fact that good dividend pay- 
ments and many satisfactory earnings esti- 
mates for the final have. of 
themselves. offered an optimistic securities 


quarter 


market outlook. But a drag upon prices 
has been much in evidence in daily busi- 


ness: and the aggressive nature of labor 
news, stressing determination to seek fur- 
ther wage increases, has kept this factor 
of the current economy decidely promi- 
nent in stock market comment. 

Thus the year end approaches with 
doubt and reservations in regard to pos- 
sibilities for early 1947 more influential 
in shaping the plans of investors than are 
actual industrial, financial and_ political 
developments. A survey of business would 
show that 1946 has been excellent for a 
greal hody of corporations, and unsatis- 
factory for relatively few. Stock prices in 
the years fore part appeared to outstrip 
business gains. with the result so often 
witnessed in other years—a sharp retreat 
under pressure. Nevertheless, stockhold- 
ers who retained their interests have had 
no reason to be discontented with their 
dividend receipts. 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in Tyr EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but Tur EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy oF 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
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Letters to the editor in whole 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


If the percentage of a corporation’s earn- 
which goes to workers in 
wages and salaries is figured. the result 


ings (gross) 


shows. of course, that such percentage is 
high. When the percentage going to the 
tax collector is figured, also, the amount 
to be drawn upon to pay dividends is seen 
to be quite a way down toward the base of 
an inverted pyramid. But figuring all the 
percentages of a large group of corpora- 
tions is quite a chore. Isn’t it easier when 
a person wants to see what his opportunities 
are as an investor in common stocks simply 
to look at the moderate size of most divi- 
dends and then examine the amounts after 
dividends which go to surplus? The 5, 6 
and 7 per cent annual dividends. ordinary 
enough from 1900 to 1920 to be held quite 
commonplace, are these days a rarity be- 
cause free earnings are rather small. 
Ss. S. &: 


Epiror’s Note: The foregoing comment and 
deduction seem to be somewhat over-simpli- 
fied. Except for most of the railroads. cor- 
porate stock capital is generally represented 
by far more shares than between 1900 and 
1920, the result of split-ups, stock dividends 
and ordinary increases as corporate business 
has grown. In many instances of steady 

dividend-payers. as well as other stocks  re- 

ceiving dividends less regularly, the increased 
number of shares has been accompanied by 

a reduction in the size of the dividend in 

dollars... a process not necessarily reflecting 

effects of wage payments or tax imposts, of 
indicating a shrunken’ return on invested 
funds, 
NEW YORK city 
Quite likely 
stocks are old-fashioned. 


my ways of considering 
Can't think of 
them except as implements, if this deserip- 
tion will do. for a person to use in trying 
for a profit. So, when your writer in’ the 
November number discussed stocks in’ the 


article’s first paragraph as useful to in- 
vestors seeking capital gains, the reading 
thereof sort of confused me. The way I 
look at it.-an investor wants income, and 
income can be 
obtained only by realizing his capital gain, 
turning it into cash. But when he turns a 
capital gain 


let’s call a profit income 


or profit—which has accrued 
into cash. he has profited by a shrewd pur- 
chase and he has speculated. Am I confus- 
Maybe the article writer is 
As I say. I am old-fashioned. 


FE. T.. ©: 


ing you now? 
right. 


Epiror’s NOTE: No, the editor is not confused 
by Mr. F. T. O.’s trend of thought: only the 
latter argues from a none too sound premise. 
Authority lies behind the fact that a capital 
gain is not a bona fide profit. An investor 
may seek capital gain and attain his desire 
without turning his increment into” cash. 

Many investors who have an eye to tax sav- 

ings permit capital gains to remain as is: 

or, after a long-time retention of a stock. 
practice tax economy by coming under the 
mantle of the Capital Gains Tax. 


ARDMORE, PA. 


Such competition for power and advan- 
tage as John L. Lewis’s contest with the 
Government pictures in high lights ean be 
viewed as merely an extravagant boiling of 
the free enterprise pot. Although a far 
from edifying spectacle of either domestic 
or foreign import. such disturbances as the 
soft coal strike seem. to me. to record the 
virility of the capitalistic system. Labor 
battles ruthlessly for what it wants under 
laws which make such battles possible. 
Still the law is dominant. Out of struggle 
come changes of law. out of government- 
labor-capital strife come 


public 
knowledge of law and the impelling knowl- 


greater 


edge that law offers better guidance of 
economic progress than could come frem 
the brutal mandates of a dictatorship. 


H. van D. V. 


or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


ST. PAQDL, MEN. 


One wonders whether debts. lately re- 
duced extensively by the railroads. are. in 
effect. simply being transferred over to 
other forms of transportation. Some of 
the airline companies have been adding 
largely to their debt in order to add to 
facilities. Some of the automobile manu- 
facturing concerns are either adding to 
their debt or issuing fixed-dividend stock 
or both in order to produce facilities for 
transportation. Also, an investor or trader 
in securities cannot be sure at this point 
(before railroad freight rates are acted 
upon) whether some of the railroads will 
not. pretty soon. find it necessary to replace 
part of their lately-reduced debt. 


G.: ¥. 


MEAMI, FLA. 


The many year-end dividends . . . a 
number of which. | am glad to say. help to 
stretch my small retirement income these 
days when it does. indeed. require stretch- 
ing. remind me of an article THe Ex- 
CHANGE published several years ago. It 
had to do with a man of really moderate 
means whose income—enough to live on 

came entirely from low-priced stocks. I 
kept the published list and it turned up a 
few days ago. I am writing to note that 
the dividends this investor received that 
vear—I think it was 1940—would be con- 
siderably more beneficial to him in dollars 
if he kept the same stocks this vear. His 
income would be more than 25 per cent 
improved. as [ figure it. 
article ? 


Do vou reeall the 


A NAP: 


Epiror’s Note: The article is well remem 
bered as an exposition of an actual instance 
of close selection of low-priced stocks for 
genuine investment. All of the stocks had 
records ot 


consecutive dividend payments 


over a long period. 





“Brown Bros. photo of first Na- 
tional Automobile Show, 1900 


) Hlorsepower- Price S000 


At Auto Show time in 1900, there were 
only a few thousand gasoline-driven 
automobiles in all America. The most 
powerful of these had a 9-horsepower 


motor ...and cost $1,800. 


By 1941, the most recent year of full- 
scale production, the automobile had 
become a daily necessity to twenty mil- 
lion American families! In forty years, 
it had reshaped our national life, be- 
cause —— while its power had multiplied 
ten times, its comfort and reliability 
even more— its cost had been cut approx- 
imately in half! 


The ability of this nation to produce 
and buy goods on such a scale stems 
from two great contributions America 
has made to the industrial age — mass 
production and mass investment. Mass 


production — the industrial art of pro- 
ducing in great quantity, at low cost 
but at high wages. Mass investment — 
the democratic method of obtaining 
capital for industry, by putting the 
savings of millions of the American 


people to productive use. 


To these developments, we owe the 
highest living standard in the world. 
To them, we look for the continued 
progress of our free economy in the 
years to come. 





New York 


IT PAYS TO GET THE FACTS 


In the ownership of any form of prop- 
erty, a certain degree of risk is always 
present. But the wise investor avoids 
unnecessary risk by making complete, 
current information the basis of his 
decisions. Information about securities 
is available; companies whose securities 
are listed on this Exchange have agreed 
to disclose, regularly, facts essential to 
sound investment judgment. It pays to 
get these facts— and to get them first! 














